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PREFATORY NOTE 



These sonnets received the first award of a prize 
offered by Professor Albert S. Cook to Yale 
University for the best unpublished verse, the 
committee of award consisting of Messrs. Walter 
H. Page, Richard Watson Gilder, and Charles D. 
G. Roberts. 

Vassar College, 
January, 1899. 
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COLUMBA 



Impulsive, stormy, passionate as the sea 
Whose beat and tumult swept Iona's shore, 
Columba sang to Arran o'er and o'er : 

" My sun, my heart is in the west with thee !" 

From bitterness of longing never free, 
His life the glory of a triumph wore. 
Against the sins and wrongs of men he bore 

Unflinching fight, — a man who would not flee. 

The father of that fiery northern school 
Unmatched for zeal and magic influence, 

His ardor, never quiet, never cool, 
Loved evening's gold and crimson, with a sense 

Of God's eternal, everlasting rule, 
Maintained by love and man's long reverence. 




BEDE 



A fair-haired boy, he loved the silent place 

Where gray, cold walls were warders of that song 
Whose even Latin cadence lingered long 

Within his heart. When prayer and fast gave space, 

His eager, steady fingers learned to trace 
The letters done in blue and gold along 
The vellum pages — while the dark-robed throng 

Passed by, unseen, before his glowing face. 



A silver-haired and beautiful old man, 
With vehement desire he hungered still 
To master some abtruse old Latin page. 
Still seeking fact, our first historian, 1 
He labored on with changeless heart and will, 
The foremost scholar of his learned age. 
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AIDAN 



To royal Oswald's war-encompassed land 
Went Aidan with the peace of God within 
His heart, rebuking avarice and sin, 

And daring in his fervor to withstand 

Ambitious princes' pride, and to demand 
Unswerving rectitude where crime had been. 
The cruel gleam of knives, the smoke and din 

Of heathendom ceased at his stern command. 

When death assailed him with a sudden right, 
His comrades quickly pitched a sheltering tent 
Beside the church he loved ; and as he died 
He grasped the buttress with defiant might, 
Exulting in his faith, which no event 
Could weaken, and no changing aims divide. 




CUTHBERT 



Where haunting sea-gulls scream and eagles fly 
Round island shores lashed by the ocean's swell, 
Saint Cuthbert hollowed out his rocky cell 

With grim, blank walls, and roof of stars and sky. 

The sea-mews came with friendly, eager cry 
To brush his shoulder. Every stone and shell 
Lay in his hand ; and from his lips there fell 

Sweet words of cheer to sailors passing by. 

His holy death was flashed from isle to isle 
By beacon lights over the far blue sea ; 
Even so his spirit sent its healing strength, 
As legends tell, to stricken people, while 
They kissed his relics. So his sanctity 
Transcended death and time's consuming length. 




BENEDICT BISCOP 



Beside the mouth of smoothly-flowing Wear 
Rose Benedict's long-dreamed-of masterpiece. 
His foreign travels labored to increase 

The growing beauty of his church, whose fair 

Glass windows sheltered ornaments of rare 
Strange form and color. Through his diocese 
He sent God's messengers in love and peace, 

With Latin music for their daily prayer. 



Some mystic sense of art's constraining power 
Sufficed to guide his consecrated mind 
To fairer, more imaginative ways 
Of praising God under that Roman tower. 
Men felt a sweeter faith, an undefined 
New inspiration ruling work and praise. 
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C€DMON 



His hands had ever held the plough afield ; 

His eyes had loved the pasture and the sheep ; 

He saw the wind and rain and sunshine keep 
Their yearly watch over the seeds that yield 
The yellow corn. Deep in his heart concealed, 

A poet's majestic spirit was asleep. 

With music full of ease he could not sweep 
The harp ; no gaiety his lips unsealed. 

But in the dark, alone, his heart was stung 
With impotence, and from the sting there came 

The first great poem in that triumphant tongue 
Whose truth and purity have been the aim 

Of English poets, while their songs have rung 
With melody eternal as their fame. 
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Iphigenia, the daughter of Agamemnon, has been 
secretly carried by Artemis to the land of the Taurians, 
and there serves in the temple of the goddess. She soon 
gains the favor of King Thoas, and is sought by him in 
marriage. Upon the appearance of her brother Orestes, 
with Pylades, in the country, she asks the consent of the 
king to return with them to Greece. After a severe 
struggle with himself he yields, and grants permission for 
them to depart. 
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THOAS 



An Epilogue to Goethe's Iphigenie auf Tauris 

Did she not say that it was for the best 
That she should cross the loud-resounding sea, 
And, tossing on the crested waves, again 
Behold the purple coastline rise to sight ? 
Perhaps it was the best ; perhaps her heart, 
Eating itself out here with longing deep, 
Might have destroyed the happiness of both. 
Better to feel a passing pain, though sharp, 
Than ever to have with me day and night 
Her pale and chiding look. 



And eager earnestness she begged from me 

To let her go once more unto her home ! 

How at the name of Greece the sparkles played 

Upon those deep blue eyes, like sunbeams glancing 



Ah with what grace 





From off the dark waves of a mountain lake, 
Rippling and bright, but deep in mystery ! 
But once before have I beheld her thus, 
And that was when I granted her request 
To do away the ancient sacrifice. 
For then her face, in wont so calm and grave, 
As did beseem a priestess, changed its look, 
And glowed in happy, girlish smiles ; and then 
She seized my hands, and poured out all her thanks 
In words that showed the eager ardent spirit 
Better than years of faithful temple service 
And wise advice to me, the king. Ah then 
Were locked, O Iphigenie, those strong chains 
Which thy fair face and golden words had long 
Been forging for my spirit ; and those chains 
Shall never now slip link from link until 
In Lethe's waves I shall find peace again. 




How can I let thee go ? How can I bear 
To pass the weary, slowly moving years 
Without thee at my side ? Why did I not, 
When she was helpless at my feet, speak out 
One kingly word and claim the prize as mine ? 
O for one moment's glorious maddening joy, 
To see those proud eyes drop before my look, 
To seize that soft white body in my arms, 
To feel the pulse of life beat wildly high — 
That would be triumph, that be victory ! 

Gone, gone forever ! How the word sounds cold 
And mocking in my ears ! Just so would seem 
A crow's harsh caw above the fresh laid sod 
Where all one's love lay buried. Even hope, 
The one gift granted to allay the swarm 
Of human ills, is gone ; on me is poured 
The heaviest curse the mighty three can give. 




Why have the gods dealt with me thus ? Have I 
Lacked aught in reverence, or with impious hands 
Defiled their holy places ? Have I not 
Served much more faithfully than many men 
Whom I behold in happiness and pride ; 
While I, who in all things have sought to live 
According to their will, am now bereft 
Of wife, of son, and of a destined bride ? 
Answer me that, aloud I call to you ! 
Answer me, powers of earth, air, heaven, or sea. 
No answer comes, but still the great waves roll 
Relentlessly upon the sandy beach, 
And earth lies wrapped in silence like the Sphinx. 
With dread the future comes before my mind, 
Nor life, nor death, can give me joy or hope. 
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PREFATORY NOTE 

This poem received the fourth award of the prize 
offered by Professor Albert S. Cook to Yale Uni- 
versity for the best unpublished verse, the committee 
of award consisting of Professor Henry A. Beers, 
Professor Lewis £. Gates, and Mr. Robert U. Johnson. 
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IXION 



My wheel turns and I turn unendingly 
Amid the wreck of souls to whom remain 
No hope, no wish but one — the wish to die, 
The longing of the dead to die again. 
The sights I see would blast an earthly eye, 
The horrors I hear no tongue may put in words ; 
And all around me roars the rage of gods — 
Turning eternally in endless pain. 

Above me a great blackness, like a cloud 

At midnight, swaying and breaking into bulks 

That hurl across each other as a wind 

Drives mass on mass against the thunder-storm. 

Anon it opens cavern-deep, and shows 

Behind, dim gulfs of greater dark ; anon 

It closes inward, smoothly domed — no sound 

But never still. Under me lies the floor 

Of Hades, ribbed and ridged and chiseled out 

In curious figures, like the sand of the sea. 
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And now and then it breaks, and Tartarus 

Flares forth in flashes of pale flame, and screams 

Come from beneath, and crowds of shuddering sparks 

Rush upward as in terror ; then a surge 

Of billowy smoke, tinged red with fires below, 

Floats up and merges in the gloom above, 

And the crack bites its lip, and the wails are hushed, 

And Hades turns to its own toil. 



Upward, and wonder where our old earth lies, 

How far beyond that veil of angry dark — 

Farther I know than heaven above the earth ! 

Yet I am linked, bound by some deathless chain 

To earth and life. The long full summer-time 

Faints into autumn, and the wintry blast 

Howls down the wold, but wakes no answering sign 

In these grim skies — and yet I feel that frost 

Deep down within myself. I feel the spring 

Steal onward with warm winds and blossoming smells, 

Pale baby-leaves and breaths of hidden bloom. 

Somewhere far, far above me, violets 



I look 
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Grope down their roots in the soft earth, and turn 

Their tiny faces to the sun, and smile 

Through tears of dew — I trod on violets once ! 

Somewhere a wind stirs in the cypresses, 

And the owl hoots and the moon pales — I once 

Held death in scorn, a thing too far to fear. 

Somewhere broad roses open wide at eve, 

Bare their rich bosoms to the breeze that faints 

Caressing them, and shake their leaves and laugh, 

And all the dimness maddens like new wine, 

And nymphs peep out between the boughs, and songs 

Come faint across dark water — oh, to be 

One moment what I once was ! Oh, to hear 

The whisper of the woods, and see the thorn 

Snow down her sweetness on the green, and feel 

The music of the spring beat in my blood, 

And the fresh odors leap into my brain, 

And know naught ill, a child with a child's eyes 

One moment ! Once I deemed myself a god, 

And now — my wheel turns on unendingly 

Amid the wreck of souls to whom remain 
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Nor life nor death — nor death nor life have I, 
The very spouse and paramour of pain ! 

The rage of gods ! — What are the gods to me ? 
I have moved among the gods a mortal man, 
Dwelt with them on Olympus, felt the clouds 
Bend to my footstep, seen the sun flash by, 
A blinding car with Helios at the reins. 
I have seen the moon close by me in the night, 
And heard the singing of the stars at dawn, 
I half awake among the slumbering gods. 
Do I not know them wholly ? Ah, my Queen 
Of Heaven, one deathless moment mine in spite 
Of law and gods and Fate — have I not known ? 
How amber-bright shine all those distant days 
Even to my dizzy thought ! I seem to see 
Amid that eddying blackness overhead 
Olympus with its floors of gold, its walls 
Of amethyst and opal, shining clear 
In the sweet light that floats above the world ; 
And round the board the faces of the gods 
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Glad with dark wine, as I beheld them first 

New raised among them. Zeus dome-browed, serene 

With unresisted empire, hugely calm 

Like Ocean — yet I noted even then 

The subtle brands of fear, — the drooping lip 

Behind his beard, the spectre in his look, 

That marked him more than god but less than man, 

Coward omnipotence ; Athena, bright 

With panoply, the gorgon Aegis hung 

Before the frory splendor of her breast ; 

Artemis, white, shadow-eyed, tremulous ; 

And Aphrodite born of sun and foam, 

That bride-face dewy-dim with tenderness, 

That softly-yearning ecstasy of form, 

So beautiful her beauty made me faint, 

So sweet her sweetness almost bent my will 

And shamed me downward to humanity, 

Until I thought of Smyrna's son — and laughed ; 

And turned to where She sat, my goddess-queen, 

My full-blown Hera, blooming a red rose 

Amid the Olympian lilies, richly dark 
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With congregated sweet — and saw the day 
Turn summer moonlight in her dusk of hair, 
And all the feverish south pant on her lip — 
Thereafter gods and men I held in scorn, 
Accepting all my fate. I know the gods, 
Not as pale priests and raving oracles, 
Not as weak women, dazzled, worshiping, 
But as a strong man knows a stronger man, 
Nor fears nor worships him — stronger than I 
Or else I were not here ; unearthly fair 
Or I had not gone mad. Why was I born 
A spirit greater than my strength, a soul 
That could love utterly but could not fear ? 

Then passed long days of calm divinity, 

I moving on unfaltering in my will 

Void of all fear — how could I fear ? I loved — 

Setting against the wisdom of the gods 

My human craft, against their watchful sight 

The flame of my desire. The eye of Zeus 

Ranged over earth and heaven, and read the hearts 
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Of men, followed the courses of the stars, 

And bared the secrets of the scheming gods, 

But saw me not. And at the last we met, 

Hera and I — night on the Sacred Mount 

Deep with the stillness of eternity, 

The stars above us, and beneath our feet 

A great storm roaring out across the sea, 

A pregnant hush all round us — face to face 

We stood, and all my soul rushed out in speech. 

I know not what I said. I scarcely knew 

I spoke, but vaguely wondered at the sound 

Of my own voice. I ceased. And then — and then 

My goddess melted into womanhood, 

My Queen bent down from deity to me, 

Clung in my arms with her great eyes on fire 

A moment — then our lips closed, and my heart 

Staggered into my ears, and the stars went out, 

And the heavens rocked around us, and the dark 

Grew gleaming green, and for one breath we hung 

Poised in the soul of a great emerald 

Shot through and through with lightnings. Then a voice 
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Amid the throbbing blindness of my brain, 
Calm, small, and cold, and seeming far away — 
The voice of Zeus. 



And then I feared him not — 



I cursed his calm face while they bound me here. 

Lord Zeus, the jealous husband ! Is it his, 

His all the empire of the spaces, his 

The joys, the woes of worlds? I know you, gods — 

Thieves, perjurers, adulterers are ye all. 

Hark to my supplication, blessed ones ! 

I would stretch forth my hands, but they are bound — 

Hear my repentance — in thy teeth, O Zeus, 

The scorn of him thou hatest ! 



Beautiful gods, to know you overwell ? 
What have I done that others have not done 
As ill or worse — Sisyphus the arch-thief 
Heaving his stone with groanings up the height 
Endlessly, foiled and mocked at the very goal — 
What is the labor of men but such as his ? 



Was it my sin, 
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Tantalus the god-soiler, grasping at 

The vain fruit, stooping to the falling wave, 

Teased into madness, laughing hideously — 

What is the pleasure of men but such as his ? 

They but relive their lives. I turn and yearn 

Bound, futile, helpless body and brain — no task 

However vain, no joy in sight to seek 

However vainly — only round and round, 

And every passive limb is strained and stung ; 

Still round and round ; and all my thought grows drunk 

With motion never ending, and the dark 

Is full of horrid eyes that whirl like wheels, 

And whirling wheels that glare like horrid eyes, 

On every wheel a dumb Ixion, bound 

And bleeding, longing for the lashing flames 

Of Tartarus that smother sense in shrieks. 

And all the wild wheels whisper as they whirl, 

A sound like kisses — and the whisper grows ; 

And Hades rocks and totters to the sound, 

And swells and orbs, a globe of tremulous gloom, 

And shatters into whirling nothingness. 
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My wheel turns and I turn unendingly 
Amid the wreck of souls to whom remain 
No hope, no wish but one — the wish to die, 
The longing of the dead to die again. 
The sights I see would blast an earthly eye, 
The horrors I hear no tongue may put in words ; 
And all around me roars the rage of gods — 
Turning eternally in endless pain. 
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PREFATORY NOTE. 



These sonnets received the fifth award of the 
prize offered by Professor Albert S. Cook of Yale 
University, for the best unpublished verse. They 
are thus printed in accordance with the wish 
of the donor that there may be no break in the 
set. 



a. s. w. 
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The skies o'er Scheria are always blue 

Because of one fair presence on the isle, 

One heart that knows nor evil thought nor guile, 

A maiden ever innocently true. 

No aftermath of rosemary and rue 

Is thine, Nausicaa. No lurking wile 

Lies hid beneath the charm of that swift smile 

That fades as lightly as it lightly grew. 

Thy lamp once shed a soft and silvery beam 

Athwart the Wanderer from overseas, 

Who, tasting bitterly his soured lees, 

Forbore to mar thy delicate pure dream 

And so departing, left the lily-maid 

A memory to cherish unafraid. 
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TELEMACHUS. 



Faint shadow of a much enduring race ! 
Thy father wrought thee in his youthful days 
Before his harsh experience could blaze 
Its weight of knowledge on thy infant face. 
Thou soughtst him far, from place to distant place 
And wandering childlike through the fateful maze 
Around him woven, met the pitying gaze 
Of king and queen and curious populace. 
Strong arm and faithful heart, men say of thee, 
Yet followed thou as follows daylight dusk. 
One story drags thee later over sea, 
To eat from Circe's hand the trodden husk. 
I rather picture thee in after years 
At Ithaca forgetting hopes and fears. 
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PENELOPE. 



Calm guiding spirit of the Odyssey! 

I see thy face as one who mounts the crest 

Of some great wave on the tumultuous breast 

Of Ocean, fearing with the next to be 

Plunged down to death, flung high sees suddenly 

The pale moon shining seaward, lightly drest 

In whitest gauze of clouds. She charms to rest 

The fierce waves' fury by her purity. 

And so by purity thy modest fame 

Has lived ; and by one other thing, a wraith 

That fleeting flies beyond the grasp of men. 

Good women have it, like a cyclamen 

That blossoms white in souls untouched of blame, 

Pure-passioned flower of love. We call it Faith. 
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ODYSSEUS. 



Broad hand on helm he faces down the gale, 

Surge-tossed beneath a close-hung leaden sky. 

Wan froth from wild waves fiercely flung leaps high 

And now a stronger blast bears off the sail, 

Yet neither wave nor bitter wind avail 

To dim the steadfast courage of that eye, 

To wring from those close lips one coward's cry, 

One least admission that a man can fail. 

He hears to leeward roaring on the rocks 

Wild breakers striking at the clouds with foam. 

He feels beneath his feet the sundering shocks 

That shake his ship from shattered stem to stern. 

The sea striyes vainly, since she carinot turn 

His thoughts from One who waits for him at home. 
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CALYPSO. 



High on a crag above the restless sea 

In weary woe Calypso waiting stands, 

Forever stretching out her long thin hands, 

A mute embodiment of agony. 

The last light fails, the wet winds rise, but she 

Hopes on, with haggard eyes like burning brands 

Searing the darkness, while the loosened strands 

Of all her wondrous hair float wildly free. 

Forgotten are the dreams of other days, 

Her soul is flame, her parted lips are dry. 

The languorous noonings in the dark cool caves 

Were centuries ago. How long he stays ! 

Her fate is fixed, a goddess cannot die, 

And ah, the ceaseless beating of the waves ! 
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TELEGONUS. 



My mother sits within her silver hall 

And sings some low sweet song of mystery, 

But I hear sullen murmurs from the sea, 

The dull insistent sounding of the call 

That lures me ever outward to my fall 

And great Odysseus'. Lo, the prophecy 

Looms like a tall Olympus over me 

And covers all Aaea with a pall. 

The breeze blows from the shore, my swift ship waits, 

Straining to start, an all too eager steed 

To bear a laggard rider to his need. 

My doom is nigh, no man escapes the Fates. 

Raise the white sail ; my father's son am I 

And still must slay my father ere I die. 
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HELEN. - 



In Lacedaeman lay thy brethren cold 
Before the plain of Troy was waste with war. 
That thou hadst died with them were better far 
Than to have been the cause of woe untold. 
For O, thou statue of supernal mold, 
That man is safe who hangs his mortal car 
Behind the splendor of a falling star, 
Compared to those who saw thy tresses' gold. 
I see thee stately in thy husband's halls ; 
Wild memories have marred thy deathless face, 
But still thy marvellous and mystic grace 
Breathes music like a melody that falls. 
I would that I, too, lay upon that plain 
Had I for beauty such as thine been slain. 
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CASSANDRA. 



At last thy tortured spirit has its rest, 



Dark prophetess, thy passioning is done. 
No more the mercilessly burning sun 
Can parch those lips envenomed at behest 
Divine. Great beauty made thy life a jest, 
More strangely sad than any since begun, 
More salt with tears than all the streams that run 
Unknown to man beneath the ocean's breast. 
The winds that sweep Mycenae's arid plain 
Have piled the dust of ages o'er thy head ; 
The walls that ran with blood when thou wert slain 
Have crumbled down above their famous dead, 
But still whene'er those wandering winds arise, 
The ground gives up thy wild prophetic cries. 
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CLYTEMNESTRA. 



My first-born perished on a foreign strand 
At Aulis 'mid the empery of ships. 
In dreams I see my own heart's blood that drips 
From her white throat beneath a father's hand. 
Maddened I cried : "Lo now ! He burst the band 
That bound us. Thus his right to kiss my lips, 
Nay, even touch these slender finger-tips, 
Is gone, effaced like letters writ on sand." 
Then came Aegistheus, flame on bitter flame, 
For ten great years our burning lit the skies. 
Meseemed my life was one long swooning kiss. 
The king returned ; we slew and felt no shame, 
But yet — there runs red mist before mine eyes 
And in my ears the sudden serpent's hiss. 
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PREFATORY NOTE 

This poem received the sixth award of the prize 
offered by Professor Albert Stanburrough Cook to 
Yale University for the best unpublished verse, the 
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LEIDENHEIM 



The Buddhist seers believe the human soul 
May pass by turns through many living creatures, 
Returning here from some unearthly pole, 
The same, with different features. 

And some have heard a whisper low and strange 
Assert a fact unproved and seldom spoken, 
That each such soul through all its forms of change 
Bears one unchanging token. 

I know not this, and no one really knows ; 
The wind blows where it will ; and mortals hear it, 
But know not whence it comes or whither goes ; 
E'en so the living spirit. 

But thoughts like these came o'er my mind of late 
In some old university of learning, 
While reading dusty scrolls of ancient date 
By night-lamps faintly burning — 
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A monkish legend, of whose deeds remote 
Its writer knew but fragments, vaguely tracing 
A doubtful tale ; and much of what he wrote 
Time's hands have been effacing. 

And such a hidden meaning lurks within 
Sometimes, I know not if he told his story 
Of men and women who had really been, 
Or meant some allegory. 

A certain man of sunny France, before 
His twentieth year, had wed a lovely woman, 
Named Virginie d'Espoir ; and loved her more 
Than aught divine or human. 

And, far as we can know, she must have been 
Adorable indeed ; that hoary hermit 
Calls her an angel in a world of sin, 
And all his facts confirm it. 

The sweetest, gladdest, bravest, merriest she, 
That e'er, these robes of mortal weakness wearing, 
Brought heavenly strength to earth, and dealt it free 
Around with hand unsparing. 
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Perhaps she was not simple clay ; for all 
His pictures of her beauty so surpassing 
Unconsciously in oddest phrases fall, 
As if strange visions glassing. 

He said her voice had power that none could write 
Or tell ; and one much mutilated chapter 
Mentions a kind of haze of golden light 
That seemingly enwrapped her. 

But most of all with strange, persistent power 
One thing that monkish mind for ever haunted, 
A crimson birthmark, like a lotus flower, 
Adown her neck that slanted. 

Perhaps it gave the last persuasive touch 
Of tenderness, or may have framed demurely 
A happy face ; perhaps it meant so much 
Of mystery — but surely 

Her husband loved that mark, the monk avers ; 
And she, who laughed to find it so alluring, 
Would say it was the only thing of hers 
That would remain enduring. 
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They built their cottage, he and she, amid 
The fairest vales of France, by lawn and orchard, 
And all sweet flowers that e'er their leaves undid 
At light, or Nature nurtured. 

And there beside their well-stones' mossy curb, 
Amid the buds that their own hands had planted, 
When evening's dew came down on tree and herb, 
Sweet songs their voices chanted — 

So sweet, so glad, the peasant, from a boy 
Crushed down by years of toil that gave no guerdon, 
Rose up erect in healthy manhood's joy, 
Like one who drops a burden. 

You would have thought to hear that aged monk 
Grow full of fire and rapturous in the telling, 
That never cloud had come or shadow sunk 
Above that happy dwelling. 

And sunshine spread around its walls ; for, where 
Its mistress passed, her very touch was healing ; 
And kindly deeds she brought and cheerful prayer 
'Neath every peasant's ceiling. 
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But soon that cheery voice was heard no more 
By men ; and those who came and waited for her 
Soon found no other guest should ope her door 
Except the Shapeless Horror. 

All facts of her disease are strange and vague ; 
We only know the Shade drew ever nigher, 
Though mighty doctors came from Rome and Prague, 
And love knelt praying by her. 

But on the night she died, her servants said, 
When midnight oped the upper worlds and nether, 
Her husband standing by her dying bed, 
They softly spoke together. 

And then she told him how she longed to live, 
With all the warmth that rich young natures cherish — 
So much of happiness she had to give, 
So young she was to perish. 

And now she felt on Death's descending stair, 
Though passing down from heaven's life-breathing aether, 
That love was stronger than the spectre there; 
And all the tombs beneath her, 
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Whose reeking vapors round her rose, could not 
For ever hold a soul where love had risen ; 
But that her passionate wealth of quivering thought 
Should lighten from its prison; 

And surely as the evening star that set 
Should rise again to light some far-off morrow, 
So surely she among the living yet 
Should come to cheer his sorrow ; 

And would he wait for her till Heaven willed, 
Their book of life, now closed a moment merely, 
Should be reopened, and its pages filled 
With all they loved so dearly. 

So, sobbing loud, he called on God and men 
To witness him his solemn promise giving, 
That he would wait for weal or woe till then, 
If God would keep him living. 

And then he clasped her chilly hand in his ; 
And naught was there except the torches flaring 
Their livid light o'er death — whate'er it is — 
And over life's despairing. 
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Just here the manuscript has many gaps, 
And later writer's comment, blind and blurring ; 
But it would seem some twenty years perhaps 
Went by with naught occurring. 

Those memories — sweetest things that ever were, 
Though sad are some, and some like gnawing cancers 
Consume the soul. 'Which one was his of her?' 
We ask, and no one answers. 

Perhaps whene'er the evening's setting star 
O'er lonely forests cast its glory brightly 
Above the tomb of Virginie d'Espoir, 
He watched beside it nightly. 

Perhaps whene'er the mystic morning shed 
Its light abroad, in heaven reinstating 
That selfsame star, he lifted up his head 
And whispered, T am waiting.' 

All men who e'er have watched a cherished grave 
May form their own beliefs and give their reasons ; 
But there is nothing in the parchment, save 
The passage of the seasons. 




Then comes a broken, much confused account 
Of wars that rose, but all so marred and blended, 
None know what wars they were, or whence the fount 
Of strife, or who contended. 

But in those wars, from morbidness of heart 
Perhaps, or country's cause, the monk says quaintly, 
'Ye knight did act a verie manlie part 
For his dedde ladye saintlie.' 

And 'twould appear they took him captive there 
In some wild battle in a hemlock forest ; 
And spared his life with toil, as thou wouldst spare 
A friend with whom thou warrest. 

Perchance he was a man of consequence 
Or noble kin ; and there is mention later 
Of life exposed in some brave foe's defense, 
When friends had played the traitor. 

Howe'er it be, he was entreated fair, 
As one they honored, though a captive holden ; 
And sent to castle Leidenheim, somewhere 
Amid the forests olden. 
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Then follows a most strange description of 
That home of ancient lords and legends sombre, 
With dreary peaks of mountains reared above 
In everlasting slumber ; 

And league on league of gloomy woods below, 
With darkling pools the sun had never stricken, 
And rocks and giant trees of long ago, 
Whence moss and fungi quicken. 

A mighty Gothic pile the castle was, 
Tremendous to behold ; no fortress finer 
Was ever reared by Sultan's wealth or Shah's 
In lavish Asia Minor. 

But stern and sombre was its every line, 
Like some proud soul that checks a grief forbidden ; 
And sickly brown was every spreading vine 
By which its walls were hidden. 

And when our captive knight beheld it first, 
He felt a chill o'er all his senses creeping ; 
It seemed some Titan god that Heaven had cursed, 
Amid his deserts sleeping. 




Was it the fancy of a mind unmanned 
By sense of sorrow and of bondage, coming 
To be a captive in a foreign land, 
Or truth's deliberate summing, 

That some intangible and dusky cloud 
For ever hung above it, wall and turret; 
And wavered gently, like a spectral shroud, 
Whene'er the wind did stir it? 

And was it sickly dream or solemn fact, 
That round that sullen building, towered and moated, 
An odor faint and odd, whose presence slacked 
The heart, for ever floated ? 

Who knows? Disease's morbid. mists can turn 
The fairest sights to spectral forms ; but many 
Another man has said those ramparts stern 
Presented sights uncanny. 

They gave him stately rooms and spacious, filled 
With furniture of Eastern style, that traders 
Had brought from far, or spoils of Moslems killed 
By swords of old crusaders. 
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And all the walls were hung with hangings rich, 
With broidered stuffs of weird and heathen pattern, 
Portraying one-eyed Odin and the witch, 
Or Jove dethroning Saturn. 

There now began a mournful time for him 
Of dull captivity and moments dreary, 
Amid the shadows of those turrets grim 
And voices low and eerie. 

Sometimes he watched for hours the landscape wild, 
Untamed since earliest time by human culture ; 
Or eyed above the peaks, grotesquely piled, 
Some solitary vulture. 

Sometimes his eye perused the castle lands, 
Whereon no flowers or pleasant plants were growing, 
And where no orchards dropped from kindly hands 
The fruits of God's bestowing ; 

But avenues of gloomy cypress shed 
Their shade o'er scanty turf and leaves decaying, 
And moaned and sobbed like voices of the dead 
When midnight set them swaying. 




And oft he scanned those mighty battlements 
And frowning bastions, thinking o'er the story 
Of that proud race whose life had issued thence 
And filled those towers with glory. 

An ancient race they were, as well he knew, 
The feudal lords of many generations, 
A race to force their king to yield their due, 
Or treat with foreign nations. 

But death had passed o'er many a haughty brow, 
And thinned their house and left their places lonely ; 
Of all that race of bearded barons now 
Remained one maiden only, 

The last of all her line, which creeping time 
Was blotting out, a line so mighty lately, 
The lady Adelaide of Leidenheim, 
A slight young girl and stately. 

But still the souls of all those warriors stern 
Seemed haunting yet their halls of former splendor, 
As if a word could make their life return, 
As Samuel's did at Endor. 




Their presence weighed upon the captive's mind, 
And rankled in his heart like arrows barbed ; 
For day by day his manly strength declined, 
And he grew weak and morbid. 

Sometimes he saw the lady Adelaide 
Among the walks around the gray old castle, 
Or holding conference beneath their shade 
With messenger or vassal ; 

And glimpses of her form he caught as well 
At times adown the long and dusky hallways ; 
And fair she seemed — but 'twas too far to tell — 
And sweet and mournful always. 

Her eyes, he thought, were dark, and dark her hair ; 
And, though her voice he scarcely heard for distance, 
Yet echoes memory-haunting whispered there 
With soft and strange insistence. 

But most of all, as something ne'er before 
Beheld by him, and fraught with wondering guesses, 
He noticed that peculiar way she wore 
Her wealth of raven tresses. 
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For, held by pins of pearl and golden thread, 
Dark locks, across her forehead folding ever, 
Hid half her brow, and round behind her head 
Went rolling like a river. 

And with a sick man's humors, which increase 
The smallest thing, and make a whim a passion, 
He wondered if 'twere but a maid's caprice, 
Or were her country's fashion. 

For never, whether down the forest track, 
Or 'mid her halls, or stately riding townward, 
Had he beheld those dusky locks combed back, 
But always curving downward. 

Meanwhile in loneliness and gloom increased 
His mental malady ; and ever stranger, 
Unearthly influences that never ceased 
Seemed girdling him with danger. 

It may have been his failing health that filled 
His world with phantoms ; but there seems no question 
He thought a scent from all the walls distilled 
Of subtle, dread suggestion. 




Old suits of armor placed in rooms above 
Disturbed his sleep at night with ghostly clangings ; 
And oft he heard a tapping sound, as of 
A hand behind the hangings. 

The breath he drew seemed stagnant ; greenish slime 
Seemed streaking all the air like water standing ; 
And o'er the hated halls of Leidenheim 
A horror seemed expanding. 

In sooth, how much he suffered thine and thou 
Can never know ; in times of superstition 
Men feared more awful things than any now, 
Whatever their condition. 

Thus all his thoughts took on one single shape ; 
And all his prayers in one wild chorus swelling 
Went up amid the gloom — Escape ! escape ! 
From that abhorred dwelling ! 

And here, with statement unexplained and bald, 
The monk declares that 'on a certain morning 
Ye armed menne from Leidenheim were called 
Withouten ennie warning; 
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And everie manne who coulde a buckler beare 
Did passe to battle when ye homes did summone ; 
And for two dayes they lefte nobodie there, 
Save sicklie manne or woman/ 

But whence the summons, what this sudden task, 
And why they left no single armed retainer, 
Not even one behind, 'tis vain to ask, 
To try to answer vainer. 

Enough — they went ; and who shall now describe 
The captive's thoughts within his empty prison, 
With no one there but menials he could bribe 
Before the moon had risen — 

Save Adelaide, that gentle, watchful foe, 
And incorruptible, taking not nor giving ; 
For surely she would never let him go, 
Unless — no longer living. 

Sweat burst upon his forehead at the thought — 
At deeds which leave a man no honor longer ; 
And long and wild his struggling conscience fought, 
But dark despair was stronger. 
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Once in his room — one cup of poison wine — 
And freedom, health, and hope, all wide creation ! — 
Oh ! neither human will nor word divine 
Could conquer such temptation. 

All day he paced his room, whose moldered oak 
And mortar old with horror filled his nostrils, 
For ever in his ear the raven's croak 
And crying, and the kestrel's. 

But when the sun was low, with haggard face 
He sent a maid to give her mistress greeting ; 
And since he now had been within this place 
So long without a meeting, 

He did entreat the lady Leidenheim, 
If ever kindness gentle knights had done her, 
To sup that day with him at evening time, 
To do her captive honor. 

And gracious was the lady's kind assent, 
However strange the knight's request; and whether 
'Twere fate I know not, but, when day was spent, 
At dark they supped together 
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Within that long and lofty room of his, 
All spread beneath with Eastern rugs and cushions, 
With blazing torches round and tapestries 
Of half-forgotten fashions. 

And through the loop-holes near their eyes could mark 
— For 'twas a night of thunderstorm — unturning, 
The mighty oceanic depths of dark, 
With far-off lightnings burning. 

The air had freshened with the storm; and, thinned, 
It filled the lungs with pureness, heart with hoping ; 
But still 'twas weird ; along the walls the wind 
Went by like fingers groping. 

From ancient vaults, wherein they lay inurned 
In moldering mortal pomp, no more resplendent, 
'Tis possible those former lords returned 
Around their last descendant. 

Or else from worlds of darkness, where the worm 
Can never die, and fires are never covered, 
Lost souls, some hint, though none do so affirm, 
Round their new brother hovered. 
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But whatsoever beings walked the gloom 
Of night without, or lurked in niches shady, 
Was no one seen within the lighted room 
Except the knight and lady. 

In stately robes was she arrayed that night, 
And all as fashions at the court had bidden, 
Save that, as usual, half her forehead white 
Beneath her hair was hidden. 

Her words were courteous and her movements grace, 
Her features like a sculptor's carved perfection ; 
He had not dreamed the beauty of her face 
So great at close inspection. 

But evermore he felt a haunting sense 
Of something known — yet what his mind evaded ; 
'Twas not in gesture, face, or dress — then whence? — 
And yet it never faded. 

And often as she spoke, her hearer threw 
His utmost soul into his ears ; for ever 
He seemed as listening to a voice he knew, 
And yet could name it never. 




Her air was courtly, but her feelings came 
In proud humility and nothing hiding, 
The dignity that suits a highborn dame, 
And yet a girl's confiding — 

And sudden bursts of lofty feeling, such 
As youthful hearts have ever felt, affection 
And high ideals, whose talismanic touch 
Achieves the soul's erection. 

Still, as he heard, the sense of mighty wrong 
Within him grew to kill so fair a being, 
E'en though for twice ten thousand ages long 
Thereby his person freeing. 

Nor ruth and conscience worked alone ; but some 
Forbidding thought arose from memory's mazes, 
Which to express his very mind was dumb, 
Much more articulate phrases. 

Askance he eyed the goblet on the board 
Before her, where the wine was gleaming redly, 
Placed there before her coming, ready poured, 
Which held the poison deadly. 
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An Eastern drug it was, whence none could live, 
A drowsy, painless, very slow nepenthe 
Of Egypt's life-sick doctors old, to give 
Them rest in dim Amenthe. 

Now came the great resolve to tell her all 
His ghastly woes and all his dark endeavor ; 
Then — so he left the lady living — fall 
What might on him for ever. 

But sudden palsy came upon his will, 
Ev'n as he stirred and started to bespeak her ; 
And while he hesitated, speechless, still, 
She drained the fatal beaker. 

Thereat a mighty shuddering shook his frame, 
So strong she noticed it and asked the reason ; 
For through the room no chilly vapors came, 
And 'twas the summer season. 

Cold perspiration starting on his face, 
With chattering teeth and sentence disconnected 
He said he scarcely knew, that gloomy place 
Had long his mind affected. 
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But someway he had felt as if the souls 
Of all her buried sires stood round him frowning ; 
And it had choked him, as when ocean rolls 
Above a seaman drowning. 

And was there aught in all the world more dread 
Than such avenging ghosts from tombs decaying, 
Shorn of all human sympathy, and dead 
To pain or fear or praying? 

'Oh no/ said she, 'the living we may dread, 
For proud they are and often savage-hearted, 
By passions wild and coarse temptations led ; 
But not the souls departed. 

Tenants of time no more, eternal truth 
Has touched the heart of every stern commander, 
And taught them tenderness and Christly ruth, 
And deeper thoughts and grander. 

And is my grim old grandsire here, I trust 
And reverence his chastened spirit better 
Than when he wore the weaknesses of dust 
And clay's corroding fetter. 
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Is it not so with thee? Hast thou no soul 
In that dim world, no earthly body bearing, 
Which loved thee once in life and seems thy whole 
Existence ever sharing V 

'Alas T he said, 'her dwelling none may guess, 
With life or death ; and I but bear my burden 
In hope that some day all my loneliness 
May find its living guerdon/ 

And breaking down, he told his story then, 
Their love, their parting, and that deep persuasion 
That he should find his living bride again 
On some far-off occasion. 

The tear-drops glistened in the lady's eyes ; 
'Then fear not thou/ she said with hope confiding 
And gentle courage, 'yea, thy dead shall rise 
To be thy joy abiding. 

But wilt thou tell me — if I make my prayer 
For naught too painful, since so well thou provedst 
Thy knightly faithfulness — was she so fair, 
This lady whom thou lovedst?' 




'Oh fair she was/ he said, 'not land nor sea 
Nor night nor day nor all the realms of vision 
Can ever show me aught so fair as she, 
Nor all the lands Elysian. 

Her smile was light, her face was hope and love, 
Methought all heaven opened at her singing ; 
Oh she was sweeter than the saints above, 
With loved ones round her clinging. 

That perfect face — God made no other such — 
One blemish only — who could help but love her? — 
And that one beauty more for me, so much 
It seemed a portion of her. 

Last artful touch of love, this very hour 
I see it here within my mind implanted, 
A crimson birthmark, like a lotus flower, 
Adown her neck that slanted. 

And someway, though no proof is mine, the thought 
Has ever lingered in my heart unspoken, 
That when she cometh, I should know her not, 
Unless she bore that token. 
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A dream perhaps, but on these deserts dry 
Of life, when reason wavers undeciding, 
God shapes a thought sometimes, not telling why, 
And gives us that for guiding/ 

He ceased ; as he had spoken that lady's eyes 
Grew deep as night and wild with awe and wonder ; 
Her face turned pale, and suddenly surprise 
Had pushed her lips asunder. 

Some leaping question in her look, her breath 
Suppressed with fear, she sat and stared before her ; 
But, even as she gazed, the drug of death 
Began its action o'er her. 

Her startled eyes grew dim, as if she dreamed ; 
Their question faded like a dying ember ; 
She pressed her hand upon her brow, and seemed 
As trying to remember. 

Then with the instincts of a courteous guest, 
Who feared to wound him by attention straying — 
'Woe's me,' she said, with faint attempt at jest, 
'My thoughts have gone a-Maying, 




My will was better than my deeds avouch ; 
Be angry not.' Alas ! he felt no anger, 
And she sank softly back upon the couch 
In dreamy, painless languor. 

And there, with all things fair around, beneath, 
With which a sculptor might have longed to group her, 
He watched her spirit slowly pass to death 
Through that benumbing stupor. 

But, just as came the end, the tempest took 
Such added terrors on of crashing thunder 
As made the turrets rock and reel, and shook 
The deep foundations under. 

The lights were all blown out ; the mighty beams 
Of all the castle-walls seemed wrenched and creaking, 
And through the dark, like horrors heard in dreams, 
The spectral storm went shrieking. 

Awe seized the captive's soul ; his blood congealed ; 
And through his heart the icy fear was driven, 
As if amid that voice of thunder pealed 
The wrath of angry Heaven. 
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Slowly his strength came back, as streams exude 
To light from some abhorred, tremendous canyon ; 
With trembling hand the torches he renewed, 
And looked at his companion. 

Her head had settled backward as she lay ; 
And from that brow, whence never love's caresses 
Or hand of hate had brushed the locks away, 
Her wealth of raven tresses 

Had fallen back ; and streamed, a dusky shower, 
Behind ; and showed her slayer, pale and panting, 
A crimson birthmark, like a lotus flower, 
Adown her forehead slanting. 
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OSTIA 



I 



In Ostia to-day the sun looks down 

On moldering forum and dismantled wall, 

On broken colonnade of palace-hall 
That once swept Tiber with majestic frown. 
Where lie the ruins of the ancient town, 

With the grey lichen creeping over all, 

Once rang from waking unto evenfall 
The shout of merchant or of sailor brown. 

Hovered at Tiber's mouth the white-winged fleet, 
Her sails afloat to swoop on sunny Spain, 

And homesped galleys, flecked with yellow foam, 
Brought Persia's silk and Egypt's golden grain ; 
Mayhap the fair-haired Angles trod her street 

Whom Gregory pitied in the mart of Rome. 
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Now o'er her battlements the night-winds sigh, 
Upon her walls the red sun turns to grey, 
Woodbine and ivy o'er the arches stray, 

And all her glories in a ruin lie. 

Young Italy awakes with eager cry ; 

'Winter is gone, behold a brighter May!' 
The words, with hope a-tremble, pass away, 

Nor rouse dead Ostia from her lethargy. 

She sleeps and dreams of splendor that is gone, 
Of Rome's imperial glory, nor will stir 

Nor put forth any green for lesser things ; 
But at the flutter of the waking dawn, 

When dreams come true, a vision troubleth her, 
An eagle, poised for flight, spreads forth his wings. 
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Small gift of beauty on that day 

Of sunshine had the hand of Spring 
O'er crumbling Ostia deigned to fling, 

When, jolting o'er the Roman way, 

Where broken arch the highroad spanned, 
We passed the Chapel of Farewell. 
Along the wayside, asphodel 

And white narcissus clothed the land. 

Light-hearted to the town we rode 

By wood and marsh, then clambered o'er 
Deserted street and broken floor, 

And marked the course where Tiber flowed. 

And as we tramped, the lazy guide 
Kept mumbling in a monotone, 
Till I grew weary of his drone, 

And, half contemptuous, turned aside. 
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And he, observing, spoke again ; 

'Here died in peace at Ostia, 

The noble lady, Monica, 
The mother of the best of men.' 

Then woke our hearts to greet the name, 
As when the wind in April blows 
Dead leaves and the blue mayflower shows; 

And as we talked a vision came 

Of Austin, child of many prayers, 
Till, in response to my desire, 
The flame of their prophetic fire 

Touched my own spirit unawares. 

I saw them from the window gaze, 
Sheltered in quiet, where the din 
And shout of men pierced not within, 

Upon the garden's ripening maze. 
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I saw them, from the world set free, 
Gasp for the waters pure and sweet 
That flow from Heaven's eternal seat, 

And, moist therefrom, lift hearts to Thee. 

The hidden things they seemed to know 
Of leaf and flower. Hushed the sound 
Of waters running underground 

With distant music sweet and low, 

And hushed the sounds of earth and air, 

While, wrapped in wonderment of thought, 
Their souls to God a highway sought 

In holy silences of prayer. 
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Think if some Easter, when the full choir stood 
To sing Te Deum, and the aisles replied ; 
Or on far shores, where rolls the thundering tide, 

Or in the shadow of the fragrant wood ; 

Thou hast not, in the hand of solitude, 

Self-purged, and for a moment glorified, 
Rent wide the veil, and in a flash descried, 

Nor darkly seen, the vision of the rood. 

So in a twinkling, there in Ostia, 

Bethel arose when the swift vision came 
Of Austin's saintly mother Monica, 

Whose lips were kindled with the living coal, 
Who lit her lamp with the diviner flame 

And melted earth in white fire of the soul. 
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As shades who purge their fault through circles seven 
Of woe and weeping, glow with sharper pain 
And praise the burning waves that wash their stain, 

When friends on earth lift hands of prayer to Heaven, 

So, through the darkening cloud asunder riven, 
On eagle's wing I seemed to mount amain, 
For one transfigured moment seemed to gain 

The flame for man's regeneration given. 

O crumbling town, thou art not wholly dead, 

Nor storms nor years can make thy memory die. 
Though glories proud of wood and stone are fled, 
The vision of thy dream is thine and mine ; 
Beneath the earth where moldering ruins lie 

Thou keepst aglow some spark of light divine. 
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offered by Professor Albert Stanburrough Cook to 
Yale University for the best unpublished verse, the 
Committee of Award consisting of Dr. Charles G. 
Osgood, Professor George H. Palmer, and Mr. 
Lewis Frank Tooker. 
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LUX ET VERITAS 



All powerful Orb, thou source of life and light, 
Save us, who on life's troubled seas embark ! 
Bend thy strong rays, and drive away the dark, 
Nor let our souls, enveloped in the night, 
Struggling in doubt, uncertain of the way, 
Meet shipwreck in the fog of unbelief. 
Let there be light to show the hidden reef — 
Light that shall make our night a glorious day : 
Then our unclouded eyes may scan the deep, 
Mark the true course, shut else from out our sight ; 
And though with flapping sails we slowly creep 
Towards the home port, yet with our bearings right, 
Steadfast we'll be, nor let the helmsman sleep. 
On to the end we'll go with Truth and Light ! 
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BY THE FIRESIDE 



Without, the crooning wind with drifting snow 

Swaddles the new-born year in spotless white ; 

I hear the soft-voiced music of the night 

Like a young mother's song, as, bending low 

O'er her babe's cot, she bids the voyager go 

Into the land of dreams. In my firelight 

This picture seems to live ; and, waxing bright, 

Quickens my pulses with a genial glow. 

My book unread lies idle on my knee, 

While visions of what might be throng the blaze — 

Dramas in which dull pages play no part. 

A maid with tender face and loving heart 

Flashes a smile amidst the embers' haze 

That seems to tell of Love's infinity. 
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AS TO SOLITUDE 



Oft have I learned of solitary joys, 

When some sweet bard, becoming Nature's child, 

Has breathed in song his love of pathless wild 

Or lonely shore, where no discord annoys 

The ear attuned to God ; where naught destroys 

The inward eye's clear vision undefiled, 

Which, by some cloud or flower a time beguiled, 

Forgets man's wanton world of trifling toys. 

But as I picture to myself the shore, 

— Its tawny sands, the white-crowned, rolling sea — 

I love it none the less, nay, rather more, 

Because I feel that Nature's voice to me 

Would ring out clearer far than e'er before 

Down by the soft-lipped waves, alone — with thee ! 
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TO HIS MISTRESS SLEEPING 



O sweet my Love, unlock those slumbrous eyes, 

And let those twin bright suns, now set in sleep, 

Bring back a radiant day, and swiftly sweep 

All clouds of darkness from thy lover's skies. 

Look on me ! Speak ! Why should these gentle sighs 

Be lost on thy deaf pillow ? See how deep 

The haven in those arms, where fast I'll keep 

My argosy, my more than priceless prize. 

Part those red lips, and with thy dimples make 

The smile that fires the tinder in my heart, 

Till I could crush thee in my close embrace. 

O sweet my Queen, bid drowsy sleep depart, 

For time is fleeting with relentless pace : 

My arms are waiting, dear one, come, awake ! 
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LEES 



The wine is gone ; within the glass remains 

Naught but the lees. But still the lees are there, 

Breathing a subtle fragrance in the air 

Of that glad draught that banished all my pains, 

And tinged the garish day with roseate glow ; 

An odor sweet that mounts unto my brain, 

And speaks of vanished joys that ne'er again 

May live. But since the way of life is so — 

Since joys are short, but memories are long — 

I linger o'er my wine with loving sips. 

Then from my heart there wells a burst of song 

That seeks to find expression on my lips ; 

And when in praise of wine friends sing their glees, 

I praise wine too, but thank God for the lees ! 
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